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The Child and the Book.* 


Clarence Marsh Case, The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


My earliest remembered experience 
touching the subject of this paper was 
one in which I myself was the seeking 
child and the book was not to be found 
—a situation which could hardly - be 
duplicated in the tiniest hamlet in this 
day of children’s libraries both sta- 
tionary and circulating. Perhaps I 
should not have been searching for a 
juvenile library on that occasion if my 
appetite for literature had not already 
been cultivated by a barrelful or two 
of old Harper’s magazines, and a fair- 
ly well-stocked bookcase mostly of 
adult writings, upon which we had 
‘been accustomed to feed from an age 
so early that I cannot recall when it 
was not so. 


*Read at Waterloo meeting I. L. A., 
October 7, 1919. 


But the more attractive portions of 
the home supply must have become 
exhausted, for the time at least, and 
my father undertook the contract of 
procuring some suitable juvenile lit- 
erature from a so-called “County Li- 
brary,” of which I had never heard, 
but about which he seemed to know. 
So we fared forth together to the pub- 
lic square of our little central Indiana 
town, and into the harness shop of old 
Uncle Charley Swain, who had long 
been a familiar figure to me, as I had 
so often watched him deftly jerking 
the fascinating wax-ends in and out 
upon the squeaky stitching-horse of 
his dingy little saddlery. On this oc- 
casion I learned to recognize the good 
old man in an entirely new role, for he 
turned out to be the county librarian, 
albeit a somewhat baffled one, as I 
now believe, at this new demand upon 
his good offices. - 

The “library” proved to be a single 
immense walnut bookcase, with glass 
doors, which towered among horse- 
collars, whips, and lap-robes, quite to 
the ceiling of the low, dark room. It 
certainly was not a large collection, as 
libraries now go, but as for myself, I 
felt as that other boy remarked, about 
the old lady’s jam: “It was very 
good, what there was of it; and there 
was enough of it, such as it was.” 

So far as I recall it now, every last 
volume there was bound in yellow, or 
dingy brown, calf-skin, and every one 
proved upon inspection to be as unat- 
tractive in contents as it was forbid- 
ding in appearance. The nearest ap- 
proach was made by two smaller vol- 
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umes, bound in calf-skin likewise, 
which presented in a most matter of 
fact and uncompromising manner the 
title, “Life of Oliver Hazard Perry.” 
As my interest did not run just then 


_in that direction, we abandoned the 


quest, while Uncle Charley closed the 
dusty doors, laid aside the role of li- 
brarian, and resumed again the more 
fanniliar apron and tasks of the village 
harness-maker—a branch of human 
endeavor which had at that time at- 
tained a vastly higher state of efficien- 
cy and social importance than had that 
of children’s librarian. 

This incident would, however, be 
very misleading if it should convey the 
impression that we were famishing for 
good literature in those days. The 
fact is that we boys and girls enjoyed 
a great deal of the very best, but its 
distribution was far less systematic, 
even haphazard in the smaller places. 
A situation of that kind left the fate 
of the child as a reader of literature 
largely at the caprice of family for- 
tune and parental disposition. 

As for myself I feel that it is due 
my parents to say that our library was 
well supplied, in proportion to our 
means, with good books, and the 
Youth’s Companion was an eagerly 
awaited and’ immeasurably beneficent 
weekly visitor during most of my boy- 
hood years. We also rejoiced in “Lit- 
tle Women,” “Jo’s Boys,” “Tvanhoe,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Swiss Farnily 
Robinson,” “Pickwick Papers,” “Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” “Tom Sawyer,” and a 
goodly array of similar childhood 
treasures—some owned by ourselves, 
others borrowed from playmates, and 
still others obtained from the school 
library, and later from the library 
maintained by the town. 

But, precious beyond description as 
were those long-standing classics for 
young readers, I have always felt pe- 
culiarly fortunate in the fact that the 
relative scarcity of strictly juvenile lit- 
erature and its organized distribution 
led us to read very early such things 
as Bayard Taylor’s “Travels” and 
“Prose Writings,” his novels, “The 
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Story of Kennett” and “John God.- ~ 


frey’s Fortunes,” along with similar 
adult works by others, among them 
“Queechy,” “The Wide, Wide World,” 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Fool’s 
Errand,’ “Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr,” Will Carleton’s “Farm Bal- 
lads,” and a rather widely gathered 
collection of both prose and verse 
known as “Gems for the Fireside,” 
which was literally read to pieces 
through the combined attentions of 
old and young. 

These, and other great works of the 
imagination, conspired to bless our im- 
pressionable years, making of the 
world an enchanted garden of adven- 
ture, mystery, poetic. wonder and de- 
light, which all the subsequent years 
have not been able to strip of its glory 
and romance. 

Along with the fiction and poetry 
referred to there must be mentioned a 
few more prosaic, but equally invalu- 
able, companions of childhood, notably 
Dickens’ “Child’s History of England,” 
and Woods’ “Natural History.” The 
former fostered a love for English his- 
tory which has never decayed, while 
the latter performed the twofold sery- 
ice of rendering quite familiar many 
birds and mammals which I have al- 
ways found to be unknown to boys 
and girls who have not read that work, 
or its equivalent, if such exists. 

These reminiscent ramblings are in- 
troduced here not because of any 
imagined importance pertaining to 
their personal aspects, but because 


they illustrate the exceedingly great 


significance, for the entire life of a 
child, which attaches to the papers 
and books that occupy his leisure 
hours. “The child and the book,” pre- 


‘sents what might fitly be called a mo- 


mentous, even a dynamic, combina- 
tion. Like “the seed and the sun- 
shine,” “the match and the tinder,” it 
is a coming together of factors which 
contain incalculable possibilities of de- 
struction or growth. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that in the literature presented to chil- 
dren and youths we see one of the 
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most dynamic moral and social influ- 
ences of which it is possible to con- 
ceive. This immense power of litera- 
ture, as of all art, is due to a few subtle, 
but most powerful causes. 

In the first place, in literature, as in 
all forms of art, we see an example of 
the almost irresistible power of social 
suggestion. The type of character and 
quality of conduct which is held up to 
view in song and story, in painting and 
sculpture, unconsciously moulds the 
growing life and shapes it into its own 
image. 

As Professor Ross has so clearly 
shown in his “Social Control” (espe- 
cially the chapters on “Social Sugges- 
tion” and “Art”) when we set up a 
statue or hang a portrait in public 
places it constitutes a distinct notice 
to all the youth of the land that that 
is the kind of person society desires 
him to imitate and to emulate. It is 
as if society should find articulate 
yoice and say to every boy and girl in 
the most impressive and resistless ac- 
cents conceivable: “There stands the 
truly successful and worthy man. Be 
like unto him.” 


The same is true of those types and 
careers and ideals which are presented 
to the child in the books and period- 
icals which he so eagerly devours. 
They carry the omnipotent weight of 
social suggestion, by which is meant 
suggestion flowing in as it-were from 
a countless and unnamable multitude, 
until the formula, or ideal, or type of 
character becomes part and parcel of 
his “intellectual climate,” scarcely 


more to be analyzed or questioned or 


even noticed, than the physical atmos- 
phere in which, no more truly and 
vitally, his body breathes and lives. 
Furthermore, this mass suggestion 
is' impersonal and indirect; and there- 
fore, in accordance with well-known 
psychological laws, is just so much the 
more potent in its influence. Indirect 
suggestion takes one off his guard, and 
lures even the most stubborn of mor- 
tals, old or young, because he fancies 
that the suggestion which he has un- 
consciously absorbed from the social 
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‘environment is really his very own 
sweet: cantankerous will. 

Finally it should be noted that the 
ideas promulgated by art come clothed 
with the magical, transforming power 
of imagination, and rendered most 
powerful for good or evil by reason of 
the accompanying emotions which the 
artist’s skill has aroused, and which 
transfigure the barest facts of every- 
day existence. Herein lies the deadly 
peril of sensational literature, as of all 
sensational art. It raises a false view 
of life to the nth power by robing it 
in the wonder-working language of 
fancy and emotion, Satan thus cloth- 
ing himself, as it were, in the garments 
of an Angel of Light. 


In the endeavor to ascertain some- 
thing about the actual situation with 
regard to the child and the book in 
Iowa, the writer addressed a set of 
questions to the children’s librarians of 
the state, and if the promptness and 
thoroughness of the replies is an ade- 
quate criterion the momentous values 
represented here are in skillful and 
consecrated hands. 


The first three questions asked for 
the titles of the three books read most 
by boys of about the fourth school year 
and under, by those between the 
fourth year and the high school, and 
by those in the high school period ; and 
the same was asked concerning the 
girls. As several librarians remarked, 
the titles mamed were necessarily 
types, rather than outstanding individ- 
ual leaders. The most noteworthy 
items in the returns here are: the love 
for fairy tales and personified nature 
stories for the tiny readers, and the 
differentiation in the second period, 
where boys prefer adventure stories of 
the Tom Sawyer type, while girls turn 
more to boarding school stories and to 
series of any kind. Some correspond- 
ents, however, express the conviction 
that the distinction has been too much 
emphasized between books for boys 
and books for girls, especially in view 
of the less subjective and more health- 
ful quality of boys’ books on the aver- 
age. With the high school age a more 
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definite demand for love stories is evi- 
dent in the case of both boys and girls. 

Question four, on the observed con- 
nection between library reading and 
grades in school, was not well worded, 
the ambiguous term “grades” calling 
forth two types of answers. From 
those who understood it to mean 
“marks of scholarship” we learn that 
the child who patronizes the library 
stands out in his classes at school, 
sometimes in his use of English, and 
very often’as one possessed of an un- 
usual fund of general information. 
This tallies with my own experience 
as a former grade teacher in the pub- 
lic schools, where I used to fancy that 
I could detect the readers of the 
“Youth’s Companion” or “St. Nich- 
olas” by their superiority in these re- 
spects. 

Those librarians who, on the other 
hand, interpreted this question to mean 
the grade to which the child belongs 
in school were quite unanimous in 
their testimony that the books in the 
library may be roughly classified to 
correspond to the pupil’s progress and 
growth from grade to grade. More- 
over, the content of the course of study 
pursued in school has a marked effect 
upon the kind of literature demanded 
by the child. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, some pupils read- 
ing far ahead of their grade, while oth- 
ers lag behind it. 

Perhaps we may say that it is at the 
two extremes that the parallelism is 
most intimate, since, as one librarian 
points out, “in the lower grades chil- 
dren very often take a book ‘because 
they are studying that in school,’” 
(while) “primer grades will ask for 
the same primer.” At the upper ex- 
treme the high school English instruc- 
tor sometimes prescribes or suggests 
an extended list of fiction, as collateral 
fo~ the work of the class-room. 

At every stage of school progress 
the popularity of any particular book 
may depend upon the use made of it 
by the teacher, in opening exercises or 
at other times. Works on biography, 
history, geography, etc., are, of course, 
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much used as a consequence of as. 
signed reference work even in the 
~ -aeaeceaaanel early grades of school 
ife. 

The query made in regard to any 
connection, observed by the librarian, 


between the child’s home, social class, © 


nationality, or religion, and the kind 
and number of books read, elicited a 
great many very interesting reflec. 
tions. Of these, space will permit of 
only the briefest summary, designed to 
emphasize the most striking general- 
izations which seem to follow from the 
evidence. 

Foremost among these is the ve 
widely observed fact that Jewish chii- 
dren are the most intelligent patrong 
of the children’s shelves in our lj. 
braries. While they very often ask for 
“Esther, Our Little Jewish Cousin,” 
and any other Hebrew literature 
known to them, they are on the whole 
cosmopolitan in their tastes, insatiable 
in appetite, and decidedly superior in 
their intelligent appreciation of the 
best kind of juvenile literature. 

How much of this superiority should 
be ascribed to race, and how much to 
religion, remains to be answered, but 
it would seem to be one more among 
many traits due to a high racial intellj- 
gence, or at least a fine tradition. 

The parochial schools seem, accord- 
ing to the reports, to lag behind in 
their cultivation of good readers. One 
notable exception is reported, where a 
parochial school has revolutionized its 
policy toward the public library since 
the World War began. It is not speci- 
fied whether this school is of the Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic faith, but 
this defect in the pursuit of literature 
is shared by both. Several inform- 
ants, however, refer particularly to the 
fact that the priests of the Roman 
Catholic church are accustomed to 
furnish lists of books to their parish- 
ioners and the children are taught to 
call for these books at the library. 

On the whole it might be mislead- 
ing to stress this distinction between 
the schools, except to remark that the 
primary object of parochial schools, 





which is to provide a “guarded” edu- 
cation, naturally favors a too close de- 

ndence upon the textbook method, 
with a consequent lack of that spirit 
of research which makes wide readers. 

While speaking of religion it should 
be noted that several librarians speak 
of the value of Bible stories and more 
especially of the Bible itself in the in- 
terest of young children, in connec- 
tion, I suppose, with the librarian’s 
story-hour with the little ones. 

One of the most striking conclu- 
sions suggested very clearly by many 
replies to this question is that the 
child’s social class, and his home as af- 
fected by the same, is a pronounced 
factor in determining his attitude 
toward good books. The result, how- 
ever, goes contrary to the natural opin- 
ion of the uninstructed mind in this 
case, for the eager readers of good 
juvenile books come, as a rule, from 
the homes of the poor rather than from 
the homes of the wealthy, and the 
members of “good society” as the pop- 
ular expression goes. 


The child from these more prosper- 
ous homes seems to languish in his 


love of good literature for a variety of 


reasons. He owns more books for 
himself, not to mention toys, automo- 
biles, summer camps, travels at home 
and abroad, and other attractive de- 
mands upon his interest and time. At 
least one correspondent testifies that 
the books owned and read by boys and 
girls of a certain really poverty- 
stricken rich class are largely those of 
the cheap, commonplace “series” type, 
selected by the child without intelli- 
gent guidance from either parent, 
teacher, or librarian. 

On the other hand the evidence 
shows a pronounced tendency to de- 
mand fairy stories and other purely 
imaginative literature on the part of 
the children from very poor homes and 
neighborhoods, the suggestion being 
that their barren and half-starved lives 
crave especially this outlook upon a 
more beautiful and_ soul-satisfying, 
even if unreal (if it really is unreal), 
existence. It should be noted to the 
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contrary, however, that one informant 
has observed a special demand from 
such poor children for reading matter 
of the non-fictional and practical rather 
than the fictional and imaginative type. 

Whatever may be the truth concern- 
ing these generalizations concerning 
religion and social class, the fact 
emerges that the character of the in- 
dividual parent, and consequently the 
individual home, is oftentimes the key 
to the situation with respect to the . 
child and the book. This truth is most 
clearly evident in the answers to this 
question: “Do you think, in the light 
of your own experience and observa- 
tion, that the child may be led to like 
what his elders want him to like?” 
The answers are unanimous in affirm- 
ing the ability of the parent, teacher, 
and librarian to guide the child and 
cultivate his taste by means of the 
opportune suggestion when it is tact- 
fully, and therefore ofien indirectly, 
given. It would be hard to say which 
one of this fateful trio enjoys the pre- 
eminence in any particular instance, al- 
though the children’s librarians of 
Iowa seem inclined to yield to “teach- 
er” the palm, recognizing in her an 
oracle whose word concerning the 
worth of a book can hardly be gain- 
said. 

But be that as it may, there is 
enough of responsibility and golden 
opportunity in this great work of 
transmuting books into human des- 
tinies to allow ample scope for all con- 
cerned. We may go farther and say 
that the momentous issues at stake 
call for the most earnest co-operation 
of parent, teacher, and librarian, a com- 
mon labor of love which is already 
making splendid progress, and which, 
as the entire tenor of every last report 
clearly demonstrates, will not fail 
from any lack of willingness or dili- 
gence in the librarians of Iowa. 

When one considers the wide range 
of influence enjoyed by the free public 
library, and which is constantly en- 
larging, and especially the significant 
fact that social classes sadly out of 
touch with the church and largely shut 
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out from the benefits of industrial 
prosperity, so called, are among the 
most devoted patrons of the public li- 
brary, especially in its juvenile depart- 
ment, the social and moral signifi- 
cance of the librarian looms so large 
that she must have at least an equal 
place with the teacher and the parent. 
Who can measure the far-reaching in- 
fluence of these three? They hold in 
keeping the ideal treasures of the 
human race and commit them to the 
very loom of life, where they are 
woven into the fabric of the world that 
is yet to be. Borrowing a phrase 
from Ruskin, may we not say that 
they are the guardians of “Kings’ 
Treasuries,” and the keepers of 
“Queens’ Gardens?” . 

In concluding, a few words may be 
permissible in regard to the literary 
quality of the books which are actually 
in most frequent demand on the part 
of our youthful readers. The great 
popularity, practical usefulness, and 
wholesome moral tone of much juve- 
nile fiction of the boy-scout, athletic, 
or World War types cannot obscure 
the fact that more or less of it is de- 
ficient in some of the essential quali- 
ties of good, not to mention the really 
great, literature. I refer to beauty 
and grace of language, exaltation of 
imagination, and the power to make a 
genuine reverence for God and pro- 
found love of nature seem the most 
natural habit of the soul. 

In some of the books most widely 
read. one notices such glaring errors 
and crudities even in the use of ad- 
verbs and tenses that the question 
arises whether the publisher and his 
reading advisors should not be held to 
account. The question of censorship 
in art is a difficult one. Certainly the 
saying, “Art for art’s‘sake” can find 
no justification in sound social theory, 
as Professor Perry has shown (in the 
chapter on “The Moral Criticism of 
Fine Art,” in his book, “The Moral 
Economy”), but there are always 
great difficulties in the pathway of any 
attempt at social control. How can 
the field of competition for the child’s 


attention be kept open, while at the 
same time the child’s imperative right 
to the very finest and best in thought, 
fancy, and expression is adequately sez 
cured? 

In view of the fact that the poetic 
and even worshipful appreciation of 
nature is one of the richest and most 
enduring possessions in life, it is a 
pleasure to observe the great vogue 
of the beautiful “Mother West Wind” 
stories and similar literature. On the 
other hand, some recent writing for 
young readers is either so utterly de- 


void of a feeling for nature or so forced 


and crude in its expression, that we 
shall conclude with a passage from 
Stevenson’s “The Black Arrow,” in 
which one sees the very high-water 
mark of the literary and spiritual qual- 
ity referred to. A preceding chapter 
of the same book is also unique for the 
fact that the scene is laid in a great 
wood where the wind is constantly 
blowing, and the reader can almost feel 
it toss his hair and garments, yet the 
author never sounds a trumpet to cal] 
one’s attention to the fact. It is sim- 
ply there, as it is in nature, by a hun- 
dred unobtrusive yet insistent evi- 
dences. In the following quotation, 
the number of expressions which con- 
vey the sense of color should be espe- 
cially noted, and also the marvelous 
simplicity and ease with which the 
whole scene is made, by the hand of a 
great master, to live before us: 

“Upon the very. margin of the 
ditch, not thirty feet from where they 
crouched, an iron caldron bubbled and 
steamed above a glowing fire; and 
close by, in an attitude of listening, as 
though he had caught some sound of 
their clambering among the ruins, a 
tall, red-faced, battered-looking man 
stood poised, an iron spoon in his right 
hand, a horn and a formidable dagger 
at his belt. Plainly this was the sing- 
er; plainly he had been stirring the 
caldron, when some incautious step 
among the lumber had fallen upon his 
ear. A little further off, another man 
lay slumbering, rolled in a _ brown 
cloak, with a butterfly hovering above 
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his face. All this was in a clearing 
white with daisies; and at the extreme 
verge, a bow, a sheaf of arrows, and 
part of a deer’s carcass, hung upon a 
flowering hawthorn.” 

A talented writer might produce 
much of this, but probably none but 
the greatest would introduce that but- 
terfly with such perfect fitness. It is 
a stroke of genius. 





Iowa Library Association. 
Waterloo Meeting. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Library Association was 
held at Waterloo, October 7-9, 1919. 
There was a total attendance of 163, 
of which 137 were librarians, 19 trus- 
tees, and 7 visitors. 

This was not as large a number as 
have attended some previous meet- 
ings, but the spirit of cordiality and 
co-operation was never more mani- 
fest, and the interest was such that no 
librarian felt that she could miss a 
single session. 

The program was carried out very 
nearly as printed, and was of preat ex- 
cellence. Comment was made by vis- 
itors from outside the state upon the 
readiness with which all—even librar- 
ians from the smaller libraries—took 
part in the discussions. The only re- 
gret heard was that more time could 
not be given to the round tables. 

Nothing which could be done for 
the comfort and convenience of the 
visitors was omitted by the board and 
staff of the Waterloo Public Library, 
and their efforts were greatly appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Johnson made an ideal 
presiding officer, holding the program 
and discussions to time with a grace 
which added to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 

Mrs. Johnson’s contribution as presi- 
dent has been twice that of her prede- 
cessors by reason of the omission of 
last year’s meeting. During the two 
years which she held office, she at- 
tended twelve district meetings, as 
well as every other duty coming to a 
president. Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but she excelled them all. 


The meeting was opened with 
words of welcome extended by Mr. M. 
H. Reed, president of the board of li- 
brary trustees of Waterloo, in behalf 
of the library board and the public li- 
brary of Waterloo, to which Mrs. 
Bertha S. Baird of Mason City made 
brief but hearty response. 


‘The first address was given by Dr. 
Clarence M. Case of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, who spoke on “The Child 
and the Book” (printed in this issue 
of the Quarterly. 


Mrs. F. E. Whitley of Webster City, 
chairman of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense, 
spoke briefly in appreciation of the 
good work done by Iowa librarians 
during the war period, saying that no 
class of people responded more heart- 
ily to the calls made upon them than 
did the librarians. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Johnson 
Brigham brought pleasure to all by a 
most entertaining paper on his “Recol- 
lections and Impressions of Lowell.” 
The address was followed by an in- 
formal reception. 

On Wednesday morning a demon- 
stration of story telling as conducted 
by the children’s department of the 
Waterloo Public Library was given in 
the various grade schools by the Wa- 
terloo assistants. 

On the return of the groups to the 
hotel, the meeting was formally called 
to order, and Miss Helen McRaith of 
Iowa City led a discussion on recent 
fiction, after which the committee on 
certification presented its report. This 
was followed by a lively discussion, 
and the noon hour arriving before it 
was over, further consideration of this 
report was postponed until a future 
session. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a discussion of some recent children’s 
books by Miss Alice K. Hatch of Dav- 
enport. Miss Harriet A. Wood, a 
former Iowa librarian and now super- 
visor of school libraries in Minnesota, 
gave a most inspiring talk on “The Li- 
brarian as an Educator.” (Printed in 
next issue of the Quarterly.) 
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Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, vice presi- 
dent of the R. R. Bowker Company, 
New York City, then presented the 
plans for the enlarged program of the 
American Library Association. 

Round tables for librarians of large 
libraries, small libraries, assistants, 
children’s librarians, college librarians 
and high school librarians followed. 

On Wednesday evening the librar- 
ians were the guests of the Waterloo 
Community Drama League at the 
play, “Mrs. Bumpstead Leigh.” 

A review of some recent books of 
non-fiction by Miss Miriam B. Whar- 
ton of Burlington opened the session 
on Thursday morning. 

Mr. Melcher then gave an address 
on “Book Distribution in America.” 
He compared the great stream of 
books coming from the press every 
year to a great irrigating system. The 
stream may be tapped here and there, 
and if the public tap at the wrong 
place, it is the librarian’s duty to show 
them where to tap at a better place. 
He then spoke of the various methods 
of distribution and of the co-opera- 
tion which should exist between 
librarians and book sellers, and said 
that he advised book sellers to open 
stores only in towns that have a pub- 
lic library. About eighty million 
books were published in the United 
States last year; of these, libraries 
bought only about three million, which 
shows that we as yet are merely 
scratching the surface of book distri- 
bution. The only thing in business 
that goes is the thing that somebody 
believes in; so in the book world, if 
we want our books read, we ourselves 
must know books and believe in books 
and talk books. 

The discussion on certification was 
resumed, and the outline which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number was 
adopted. 

The meeting closed with the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

ReEso.tvep, That the bill which has 
been introduced in the U. S. Senate 
and the House of Representatives pro- 
viding for a Secretary of Education in 
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the President’s Cabinet receive the en- 
dorsement of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation, and that letters to this effect 
be sent by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation to Senator Cummins and Sen- 
ator Kenyon and to our Congressmen, 
and that each librarian be requested 
to write to her Congressman urging 
his attention to this bill. 

Inasmuch as time and labor could 
be saved to libraries if the annual re- 
port to the State Library Commission 
and the City Council were due on the 
same date, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the 
legislative committee be requested to 
give attention to the introduction and 
passage of a bill by the next legisla- 
ture providing that the time for the re- 
port to the Commission be changed 
from December 3lst to March 3lst. 


Inasmuch as the district meetings 
of the Iowa Library Association have 
been helpful to many librarians in 
providing a meeting for those unable 
to attend the state meeting, and allow- 
ing an opportunity for discussion of 
problems’ for which the larger meet- 
ing does not afford time, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That 
these meetings be continued. 

Inasmuch as there is so great a need 
of attracting young people to the pro- 
fession of librarianship, and as there 
is no definite, accurate information 


.available in convenient form to be 


placed in their hands, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the 
Association of Library Schools be 
asked to prepare a booklet containing 
full information suitable for vocational 
guidance and that this booklet be re- 
vised and kept up to date. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Association be extended to our officers 
who have so faithfully and efficiently 
given their time and efforts to the pro- 
motion of library work in the state for 
the past two years, and for the splen- 
did program they have provided for 
this meeting; also to the speakers who 
have given inspiration and enjoyment 
through the messages they have 
brought to us. 























Resolved, That we express our ap- 

reciation of the gracious hospitality 
extended to the Association by the 
Waterloo Public Library Board and 
Staff, and to-the Waterloo Community 
. Drama League for the delightful en- 
tertainment arranged for us; also to 
the hotel authorities for their efforts 
to make our stay comfortable and 
pleasant. 

The officers for the coming year are 
_as follows: President, Miss Maria C. 
Brace, librarian, Waterloo; first vice 
president, Miss Anne Stuart Duncan, li- 
brarian, lowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls; second vice president, 
Miss Paula Beuck, assistant, Daven- 
port; secretary, Miss Eleanor M. Faw- 
cett, librarian Traveling Library, Des 
Moines; treasurer, Miss Gentiliska 
Winterrowd, reference department, Des 
Moines; registrar, Miss Cora Hendee, 
librarian, Council Bluffs. 
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Children’s Book Week. 


Children’s Book Week, held all over 
the country, was observed by many li- 
braries in Iowa with special displays 
of. children’s books with appropriate 
posters and other features tending to 
call attention to the purchase of good 
books for the homes. Special story 
hours were held in the libraries, and 
in some cases were given in the stores 
by their own arrangement. 





Certification for Iowa Librarians. 


As is doubtless now known to many 
librarians and library boards in Iowa, 
the lowa Library Association at its re- 
cent meeting at Waterloo adopted a 
plan of certification for Iowa librar- 
lans. 

This was done after a free and frank 
discussion of the plan on the floor of 
the convention at two sessions, and 
after a few amendments had been 
made to the plan reported by the com- 
mittee on certification of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association having this matter 
in charge. 


The outline adopted is based on the 
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general requirements which must be 
included to give a high standard to the 
profession and value.to a certificate, 
but with such modifications as seem 
necessary for local uses. 

While the requirements are intended 
to apply principally to those coming 
into the state after the adoption of the 
outline, provision is made for those 
now at work in lowa libraries who 
wish to apply for certificates. It is 
not now compulsory upon library 
boards, but they are urged to use it 
in making changes on their staffs. 

The salary which the different 
grades shall carry was not included in 
the outline, but the board of certifica- 
tion will without dowbt be prepared to 
make such suggestions upon request. 
The classification of libraries as 1, 2 
and 3 is left with the board, and the 
provisions of the plan are sufficiently 
flexible, it is believed, to apply to all. 

The board of certification ap- 
pointed according to the outline con- 
sists of Mr. Johnson Brigham, chair- 
man; Miss Julia A. Robinson, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Nannie T. Stockman, Sig- 
ourney, trustee; Mr. Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Des Moines; and Miss 
Charlotte Crosley, Webster City. 

An early meeting will be held when 
preliminary questions will be taken up, 
and application blanks and certificates 
considered. 


Correspondence on this subject 
should be addressed to the secretary, 
Miss Julia A. Robinson, Library Com- 
mission, State Historical Building, Des 
Moines. 

Iowa may well feel proud of this ad- 
vance step which she has taken as the 
second state to adopt such a plan— 
New York antedating her but a short 
time—and as the first state to appoint 
a board of certification, the govern- 
ing board in New York being the ex- 
isting board of regents of the State 
University. 

Credit for this is due to the com- 
mittee on certification, which gave 
time and labor to collecting the data 
and putting into form an: outline which 
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could be adopted with so little change. 
The committee consisted of Dr. Cora 
Williams Choate of Marshalltown, 
Miss Miriam B. Wharton of Burling- 
ton and Miss Julia A. Robinson of Des 
Moines. The full outline follows: 


Suggested Plan for Certification of 
Librarians in Iowa. 

This plan is not intended to be retro- 
active, nor to affect librarians now in 
service unless they wish to apply for 
certificates. It is simply placing a 
standard upon librarianship in the 
state of Iowa for the use of those who 
shall enter the work after the adoption 
of this plan by the Iowa Library As- 
sociation.. 

Board. 


To be known as the Board of Cer- 
tification of the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion. 

To consist of five members, one of 
whom shall be the chairman of the 
Iowa Library Commission, who shall 
be chairman of the board; one to be 
the secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission, who shall be secretary of 
the board. The above two to be mem- 
bers ex-officio. 

The remaining three members, one 
to be a trustee, one a librarian and one 
an assistant to be nominated by the 
nominating committee, and elected by 
the Iowa Library Association for 
terms of three years each, except that 
on the initial election they shall be 
elected for one, two and three-year 
terms, respectively, and the terms of 
this office to be determined by lot be- 
tween the three members first elected. 


Grade A. Life Certificate. 


Full college course and at least one 
year of approved library school work, 
or three years’ college. work with 
credit for one year of library school 
work; in addition to this, three years’ 
acceptable administrative service in an 
approved library of Grade 1, or five 
years’ administrative service in an ap- 
proved library of Grade 2. 

In lieu of college and library school 
training, the board shall be empow- 


ered to grant a certificate to those hay- 
ing had ten years’ notable administra- 


tive work in a library of Grade 1 at the. 
time this schedule is adopted, and by - 


presenting a thesis of not less than 3000 
words on a designated phase of library 
economy. 


Grade B. Five-year Certificate. 


Two years’ college work or a grad- 
uate of an approved normal school, and 
one year of approved library school 
work, and in addition, two years’ ac- 
ceptable administrative service in an 
approved library of Grade 2. 

Or, in lieu of either of these, a high 
school certificate with at least five 


- years’ acceptable administrative servy- 


ice in an approved library of Grade 2, 
and a thesis as above. 

Or, in lieu of ‘both library school and 
college work, ten years’ successful ad- 
ministrative service in an approved li- 
brary of Grade 2. 

This certificate to be renewed for 
life upon the furnishing of evidence of 
successful administration during the 
issue of the certificate. 

Grade C. Three-year Certificate. 

Full high school course or its equiva- 
lent, and six weeks’ approved summer 


library school work, together with two. 


years’ acceptable administrative serv- 
ice, or three years as an assistant in 
an approved library of Grade 3.- To 
be renewed for five years. 

Grade D. One-year Certificate. 

Full high school course or its equiva- 
lent, and at least six months’ accept- 
able apprentice work in an approved 
library of Grade 3, under a librarian 
with a Grade B certificate. 

Administrative service to be under- 
stood as work at the head of a library 
or a department involving the direc- 
tion of other workers. 





Iowa Librarians Honored. 

The many friends of Mr. L. L. Dick- 
erson, formerly librarian of Grinnell 
College Library and president of the 
Iowa Library Association in 1915, 
have greatly rejoiced at the honors 
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with his war work with the American 
Library Association. 


The first occurred last spring when 
he was decorated as an Officer of the 
Academy by the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction for his .distin- 

ished work in France, where he was 
librarian of the library of 30,000 vol- 
umes maintained at Beaune in connec- 
tion with the A. E. F. University. 
Later he became librarian for the 
Army of Occupation in Coblenz. 


The second is his appointment as 
the head of the camp and hospital li- 
brary work, which was turned over to 
the army by the American Library As- 
sociation on November Ist. Under 
the new plan the libraries heretofore 
in operation at all permanent camps, 
posts and hospitals will be continued 
by the War Department under Mr. 
Dickerson’s direction. 

Congratulations are also due Mr. 
Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian of the 
Des Moines Public Library, on his ap- 
pointment to the position of assistant 
to the Director of A. L. A. War Work 
in charge of the service to the mer- 
chant marine, coast guards and light- 
houses. 





.The New High School Teacher-Librar- 


ian Requirement in Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin is putting into effect this 
fall an excellent new scheme, one 


‘which surrounding -states, such as our 


own state of Iowa, will find well worth 
discussion with a view to the possibil- 
ity of “doing likewise” in the near fu- 
ture. 

The statutes of Wisconsin give the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion power to refuse to certify state 
aid to any high school in which the 
scope and character of the work does 
not meet his approval. Acting under 
this power, he has now ordered that 
beginning with the school year 1919-20 
every high school in the state shall 
have as a member of its faculty some 
one who has had at least as much li- 
brary training as is represented by the 


which have come to him in connection: 
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course for teacher-librarians offered it 
present by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

For some time preparations have 
been going on to meet this require- 
ment. The Library School of ‘the 
University of Wisconsin has during 
the two previous summer schools been 
offering well-attended courses for 
teacher-librarians; and the university 
itself for at least two years has offered 
a four credit course, twice a week 
through the year toward the same end. 
Next year such courses are to be given 
by the university, the Milwaukee State 
Normal School, the Platteville State 
Normal School, and Ripon, Beloit, 
Carroll, Milwaukee-Downer and Law- 
rence Colleges, and the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School. Thus the ruling has 
added an important new course to the 
curriculum of the best educational in- 
stitutions in the state, and library sci- 
ence has come into its own as an aca- 
demic subject. Extension courses for 
the same purpose are offered by the 
extension division of the university for 
those who must learn at home. 


The plan for the work of the teacher- 
librarian is as follows: 


“The teacher-librarian should be al- 
lowed at least one class period each 
day for the school library work (or- 
ganizing the library, loaning books, 
etc.) even in the smallest high schools, 
and correspondingly more in propor- 
tion to the number enrolled. The rest 
of her time may be devoted to teach- 
ing high school subjects, including les- 
sons on the use of books and li- 
braries.” The state department has 
issued a carefully prepared and most 
interesting booklet for use in teaching 
students the use of the library, and the 
most essential things to know about 
the catalog. 


Provision is made by the state su- 
perintendent that in lieu of a teacher- 
librarian a satisfactory arrangement 
for the care and use of the high school 
library be made with the local public 
library, but this plan is not recom- 
mended unless the high school is large 





enough to require a full-time librarian 
in its library. 

It is certain that the new scheme is 
being rather enthusiastically received 
in Wisconsin. It will mean a great 
deal to both teachers and pupils. This 
article is written for the purpose of 
discussion. Can we not in lowa begin 
to plan for something along this line— 
something even better than what Wis- 
consin has done? 

An Iowa Librarian. 





Mid-Winter Meetings. 

The mid-winter meetings of the 
American Library Association, the 
League of Library Commissions and 
other affiliated library organizations, 
formerly held in Chicago during the 
holidays, but omitted for’the past two 
years, will be resumed this year, and 
gatherings will be held December 31st 
to January 3d. The American Li- 
brary Association will also have a 
meeting for a discussion of the en- 
larged program. 

Librarians and those interested in li- 
brary work spending the holidays in 
the vicinity of Chicago, or able to 
spend a few days there, should plan if 
possible to attend these meetings. 





The American Library Association 
Turns Over Fort Des Moines and 
Camp Dodge Libraries to 
the Army. 

With the removal of the hospital 
from Fort Des Moines, the hospital li- 
brary was moved from Ward 12 to the 
Red Cross House, and on November 
Ist, pursuant to directions from head- 
quarters, it was formally turned over 
by the librarian, Miss Catherine Cruik- 
shank, and the Supervisor, Miss Julia 
A. Robinson, to Captain Kuhn, the 
Commanding Officer at the Fort. 

During the months of its existence 
the hospital library has served thou- 
sands of overseas boys in the wards 
and in the library rooms. These had 
been made so attractive by the W. C. 
T. U. that they seemed to the boys the 
most homey spot at the Fort, and 
many were the comments on the cur- 
tains and rugs. 


The Fort Des Moines library has 
been from the first in charge of Iowa 
librarians, and many of Iowa’s books 
have gone there, supplemented by pur- 
aa % of technical books by the A, 

The library was organized by Miss 
Grace Shellenberger, who remained 
for some months, and who was as- 
sisted by Miss Blanche Smith of In- 
dianola. Upon the removal of Miss 
Shellenberger to Kewanee, IIl., and 
Miss Smith to Omaha, Miss Robinson 
became supervisor, Miss Cruikshank 
librarian, and Miss Helen Ashby as- 
sistant. Splendid service has been 
given by librarians and assistants. 


The W. C. T. U. furniture was 
turned over to the army with the A. 
L. A. books and furniture, and with 
the coming of troops to Fort Des 
Moines, the library will be again 
opened with as attractive rooms, it is 
hoped, as in the past. 

The camp and hospital libraries at 
Camp Dodge were also turned over to 
the army on November Ist, but Mr, 
Earl Bryan, who has been in charge 
of the camp library since September 
Ist, and Miss Ashby, who has given 
half her time to the hospital library 
since October Ist, will be retained un- 
til January Ist. 





Open Courses for Library Workers of 


Experience. 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library plans to give in 1920 a 
number of open courses, beginning 
January 5th and extending over a pe- 
riod of twelve weeks. 

These courses are designed to assist 
library workers of experience who feel 
that they will be benefited by getting 
away for a time from their posts and 
coming into touch with a new center 
of library interest and activity. An 


opportunity will be offered for contact - 


with leaders in various branches of the 
profession, who will come direct from 
their libraries to speak upon the 
phases of library effort in which they 
are engaged. 

Among those who have promised to 
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take charge of courses are Mr. F. W. 
Jenkins, librarian of the Russell Sage 
Foundation (library and community) ; 
Miss Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor 
of work with children in the New York 
Public Library, and Miss Alice M. 
Jordan, supervisor of work with chil- 
dren, Boston Public Library (chil- 
dren’s work and literature); and Miss 
Isadore G. Mudge, reference librarian 
of Columbia University (reference 
work). Lectures on special libraries 
will be given by the heads of such li- 
braries. In some.of the discussions in 
book selection representatives of pub- 
lishing houses and editorial offices will 
be invited to take part. 

A fee of three dollars per course will 
be charged, payable in advance. Per- 
sons interested will please address in- 
quiries to the Principal, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Enlarged. Program of the American 
Library Association. 

The attention of librarians is called 
to the enlarged program of the A. L. 
A. which is found. in Public Libraries 
for October. This program received 
the endorsement of the Executive 
Board at its meeting in September, 
and will be discussed at the mid-winter 
meeting of the A. L. A. in Chicago. 
It includes among its recommenda- 
tions a continuance of certain features 
of Library War Service, Library Ex- 
tension through aid to states without 
centralized state agencies, standard- 
ization of library service through cer- 
tification by a National Library Exam- 
ination Board, nation-wide publicity of 
the library idea, bibliographical aids, 
help and encouragement of institu- 
tional library work, and other fea- 
tures old and new. 





Iowa Summer Library School Society. 


About forty members of the Sum- 
mer Library School Society dined to- 
gether at the Ellis Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening during the Library Asso- 
ciation meeting at Waterloo. Miss 


Blanche Robertson, president, having 
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removed from the state, Miss Olivia 
McCabe of Des Moines presided. Be- 
tween courses a short talk on her ex- 
perience as a Y. W. C. A. worker in 
France was given by Miss Katharine 
Terrill of Ames. Messages of greeting 
were sent to Miss Tyler and Miss 
Grace Shellenberger. The officers 
elected for the following year were: 
President, Miss Katherine Terrill, 
Ames’; vice president, Miss Eleanor 
Moody, Keokuk; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Inez Henely, Grinnell. 





Miss Cassidy Resigns. 

The resignation of Miss Mary Cas- 
sidy as librarian of the Winterset 
Public Library takes from active work, 
we believe, the librarian with the 
record of longest library service in the 
state. Miss Cassidy’s term of office 
extends back to the opening of the 
Winterset library, which celebrated its 
oo anniversary on January 2, 
1917. 

She has seen the library’s growth 
from a few books to 10,000 volumes, 
from a table and a few chairs in a 
rented room to its present convenient 
and attractive Carnegie building, and 
from a few borrowers in that small 
upper room to the thousands which 
now make use of the library. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many boys and girls have come under 
her influence during these years of 
earnest and faithful service to the li- 
brary. We know their number is 
legion, and Miss Cassidy may retire 
to a deserved rest with the benediction 
of the people of Winterset, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” Her in- 
terest we feel sure will still be with the 
library, and we trust we may have her 
presence in library meetings. Mrs. 
Blanche Howard, of the Salem, Ore- 
gon, library, succeeds Miss Cassidy at 
Winterset., 





A limited number of small libraries 
may obtain copies of back numbers of 
the Readers’ Guiae, U. S. Catalog and 
Cumulative Book Index by writing to 
the Secretary of the Library Commis- 
sion, 


trary News of the state | 





Ames—State College of Agriculture 
—Miss Amy Winslow, reference li- 
brarian, has resigned to go to the In- 
dianapolis Public Library. Miss Ruth 
French has also resigned during the 
summer to accept a position as libra- 
rian at Albion, Mich. Miss .Mary E. 
Ensign, recently of Washington and 
formerly of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed to fill Miss 
French’s position. 


Britt—The resignation of Miss Ag- 
nes Carton has been regretfully ac- 
cepted by the library board. Mrs. 
Laura Miller has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy. 


Burlington—Miss Miriam B. Whar- 
ton, librarian of the public library for 
the past eight years, was married on 
October 15th to Mr. Horace Roberts 
of Burlington. After a wedding trip 
Mrs. Roberts resumed her duties at the 
library, where she will retain her po- 
sition until January Ist, when Mrs. 
George Millard will become librarian. 
Mrs. Millard is a graduate of the Li- 
brary School of the New York Public 
Library, and has been an assistant in 
the Burlington Library for a number 
of years. 


Cedar Falls—State Teachers’ Col- 
lege—Miss Ethel Baxter, formerly as- 
sistant in the college library, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant librarian 
in the United Engineering Society Li- 
brary of New York. 


Cedar Rapids—Coe College—Miss 
Miranda Scoville, for eight years li- 
brarian of Coe College, was recently 
married to Mr. Andrew J. Miller of 
Vinton, where Mr. and Mrs. Miller will 
reside. 


Charles City—During October the 
largest number of new patrons was 
registered at the public library of any 
month in fourteen years. There was 
also an increased number of country 
patrons. The fee here is unusually 
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low, as it is only fifty cents a year for 
such borrowers. 


Clinton—Miss Anna M. Tarr, who 
has acceptably served the Clinton Li- 
brary for the past six years, has ten- 
dered her resignation. Resolutions 
expressing commendation of Miss 
Tarr’s work and regret at her leaving 
were unanimously adopted by the 
board. - Miss Tarr will go to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to have charge of the cir- 
culation department. Miss Mary Egan, 
of Janesville, Wis., a graduate of Wis- 
consin Library School, has been se- 
lected to succeed Miss Tarr. Miss Do- 
lores Lillis, reference librarian, has also 
resigned. 


Corning—The members of the li- 


brary and the school boards tendered ° 


a reception to the teachers of the Corn- 
ing schools in the high school building 
on Friday evening, October 10th. Mrs, 
C. E. Okey made the address of wel- 
come for the library board and Hon, 
C. E. Kellogg for the school board. The 
response on behalf of the teachers was 
made by Supt. R. Glenn Whitmer. 


Council Bluffs—Miss Ione Arm- 
strong, former librarian, was married 
on November 10th in Washington, D. 
C., to Mr. J. M. Galvin of Council 
Bluffs. Mr. Galvin was president of 
the board of library trustees for a 
number of years and is still a member, 
and Mrs. Galvin’s connection with the 
library will not entirely cease. 


Davenport—Miss Gail Stubblefield, 
reference librarian, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence for special 
work in New York City. Miss Edwin 
Sue Goree of Austin, Texas, has been 
selected for the reference work. Miss 
Goree has been in charge of the hos- 
pital library at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Miss Anna Jorgenson has resigned 
to become librarian of the Davenport 
High School. 

Miss Helen Drew, loan desk assist- 
ant, resigned November Ist, and her 
place has been taken by Miss Eliza- 
beth Martin of Davenport. 

An interesting collection of posters 























gathered by Harry Evans while serv- 
ing in France, has been on exhibition 
in the library under the auspices of the 
Tri-City Art League. 


Des Moines — Library Club — The 
club was fortunate in being able to 
take advantage of the presence in the 
state of Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, and 
to secure him for a talk at their first 
meeting on October 11th, on “An Every 
Day Approach to Poetry.” This meet- 
ing took the form of a dinner, to which 
about 75 sat down. The address in- 
cluded readings from present day 
poets, and was greatly enjoyed by all. 


Des Moines—Library Commission 
—Miss Emma Boyer, who has been 
with the commission for the past fif- 
teen months as library organizer, left 
on December Ist to accept a position 
in the high school department of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Miss Boy- 
er’s work in the libraries of the state 
has been very satisfactory, and her 
going is a matter of regret to all with 
whom she has been associated. No 
successor has been appointed. 


Eldon—The selection of Miss Fran- 
ces Wood as librarian has been made 
by the library board. 


Fairfield—Public Library—Mr. H. 
M. Dysart, librarian for the past twen- 


ty years at the public library, has, 


tendered his resignation, to take effect 
at the end of the present year. Mr. 
Dysart has been faithful and untiring 
through his long years of service, and 
now retires because of ill health. No 
successor has been selected. 


Fairfield—Parsons College—Mr. E. 
F. Schall has been made librarian of 
Parsons College Library. 


Fort Dodge—Miss Ann Mitchell, 
children’s librarian, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada. Her place has been 
taken by Mrs. Gertrude Haley. Miss 
Charlotte Welch, formerly school li- 
brarian, becomes general assistant, and 
Miss Gladys Foster of North Platte, 
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Neb., has been employed as school as- 
sistant. 


Hamburg—For the purpose of es- 
tablishing a closer relation between 
the schools and the library, a recep- 
tion was held during the fall, the board 
of education and the teachers being 
the guests of the library board and the 
librarian, Miss Letha Davidson. The 
Library Commission collection of pic- 
tures by American artists was on ex- 
hibition at this time. 


Hawarden—Miss Jennie Smith has 
resigned as librarian of the public li- 
brary, and is succeeded by Miss Elsie 
Macomber. 


Indianola—The public library suf- 
fers a loss in the death of Miss Carrie 
Van Gilder, who for more than three 
years has served as supervisor of the 
story hour held on Saturday morning 
at the library. This work has always 
been carefully planned, and _ stories 
given appropriate to the different 
groups of children. Her influence will 
be felt for many years. An interest- 
ing exhibit from the public library 
formed an attractive booth at the 
county fair. 


Keokuk—The death of Mr. W. J. 
Fulton, member of the board of trus- 
tees, is a great loss to the library. He 
served as secretary for years, and has 
always given time and thought to the 
work of the library. As a mark of re- 
spect, the library was closed on the 
afternoon on which his funeral oc- 
curred. 


Malvern—Miss Amy Deardorff has 
been employed as librarian to succeed 
Miss Mae Churchill, who resigned on 
account of other duties. 


Marion—Miss Lenna Huffman, li- 
brarian of the public library, tendered 
a reception to the Marion teachers on 
October Ist in the club room of the li- 
brary, which was decorated with fall 
flowers for the occasion. After a 
short musical program, Superintend- 
ent Carson of the city school gave a 


brief talk on the co-operation that 
should exist between the schools and 
the library. 


Maxwell—Miss Laura Stone has 
been selected as librarian of the pub- 
lic library. 


Mount Ayr—The members of the 
Mount Ayr library board held a re- 
ception at the library Tuesday even- 
ing, September 9th, for the teachers of 
the Mount Ayr schools. About forty, 
including the wives and husbands of 
members of the board and teachers, 
were present. A short program of 
music and speech making was given, 
and light refreshments were served. 


Nashua—A circular calling atten- 
tion to the resources of the public li- 
brary has been sent to rural residents 
living near Nashua through the rural 
teachers. It is too early to tell what 
the results will be. 


Nevada—The board of library trus- 
tees has started a drive to secure 
pledges from a thousand people for a 
community book fund of one thousand 
dollars. The pledges are being taken 
by W. P. Payne, and had passed the 
$600 mark before November Ist. 


Parkersburg—Mrs. Emma L. Betz 
has been selected to succeed Miss Etta 
Taylor as librarian. New shelving 
has been placed in the library rooms 
and the library rearranged and reor- 
ganized under the direction of Miss 
Boyer of the Library Commission. 
Miss Dale Skeel is assistant. 


Reinbeck—Miss Bethanna Gardiner 
succeeds Miss Mary Ploehn as libra- 
rian. . 

Rock Rapids—A historical depart- 
ment of the library, which shall serve 
as a depository for the safe keeping of 
all local historical material for Lyon 
county, has been established. 


Shenandoah—Miss Blanche Alden, 
who has ably served as assistant for 
several years, leaves for California, 
where she will attend the Library 
School at Riverside, completing the 
course begun two years ago. 


Sibley—The Mothers’ Club and the 
Woman’s Club have joined in the pur- 
chase of a piano for the assembly room 
of the library. 


Sioux City—Miss Eva M. Squire, a 
graduate of the Carnegie Library 
School in 1917, has been appointed as 
children’s librarian in place of Miss 
Nora H. Giele, as announced last 
month. Since leaving library school, 
Miss Squire has been employed in 
camp library work and in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Pittsburgh 
Public Library. Miss Squire will be 
assisted by Miss Della Whittemore 
and Miss Dorothy Gooch, both of 
Sioux City. 





Mrs. Sarah Dillin. 


The following tribute by the Nevada 
Library Board to the memory of 
Mrs. Sarah Dillin, for many years a 
member of that board, reached the 
Quarterly too late for inclusion in the last 
issue, and is given here with the feel- 
ing that the passing of one so long and 
faithfully connected with library work 
in the state should not be unnoted: 


“The unexpected and much re- 
gretted death of Mrs. Sarah Dillin oc- 
curred in the early morning of July 
27, 1919. As a member of the board 
of trustees of the Nevada Public Li- 
brary, she was one of the nine original 
appointees, July 1, 1894. July 1, 1919, 
the last meeting she was privileged to 
attend, completed an even quarter of 
a century of unbroken membership. 
This unusual length of helpful service 
makes it fitting that her associates on 
the library board inscribe in the per- 
manent records of the institution this 
memorial tribute as an expression of 
their high appreciation of her unvary- 
ing fidelity to her official obligation. 
As a trustee she was faithful, intelli- 
gent, practical, and in generous meas- 
ure an agreeable and efficient co 
worker. Her genial presence at the 
meetings of the library board will be 
long and kindly remembered.” 
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